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GENERAL THOMAS MATHEWS.* 



The subject of this modest sketch was born on the beautiful and 
fertile island of St. Kitts, one of the smallest of that group of islands 
known as the ' ' Lesser Antilles, ' ' which extend, like stepping stones, 
from Cuba to the mouth of the Orinoco river. 

Of this remarkable man little is known. It is surprising and 
almost lamentable that Virginia history is so silent as to the life and 
deeds of this distinguished and gifted patriot, who served Virginia long 
and well. His name should be honored with a conspicuous place 
among the galaxy of great names which have made her history so 
illustrious. Among the patriots who helped to win American Inde- 
pendence and establish our Government, he stands in the front rank= 

The writer has experienced great difficulties in obtaining any record 
of him at all ; though after much research he has succeeded in getting 
together, here and there, some data as a basis for this sketch. It is 
worthy of comment that though General Mathews lived a greater part 
of his illustrious life, died and was buried in the city of Norfolk, still 
Mr. W. S. Forrest, in his history of that city, does not even mention 
his name. 

From the best information obtainable, the date of his birth was the 
year 1742. Of his ancestors nothing is known, save that they were 
among the pioneer settlers of that island, who came there at the be- 
ginning of the 18th century, and were of good, sturdy Anglo-Saxon 
stock. Nor of him, from his birth to the time when he came to 
America and settled in the city of Norfolk, which occurred on the eve 
of the American Kevolution. 

His early life on that island must have been of such a character 
as to prepare him for that strenuous life which he afterwards led in 
America. After the Declaration of Independence, on one occasion he 

*An address prepared by Prof. J. D. Harris, and read, in his absence, by Senator 
James N. Stubbs, on the occasion of the unveiling of a portrait of Gen. Thomas 
Mathews, Sept. 20, 1900, donated to the county of Mathews by Prof. Harris, through 
Hon. T. R. B. Wright, Judge of the Circuit Court. 
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remarked to a friend that he left his native island on account of op- 
pressive taxation, and brought the very germs of independence and 
liberty in his breast with him to America. 

We find that he had as many as three brothers; how many more we 
are unable to state. His youngest brother, whose name is nowhere 
mentioned, remained on the island, and was visited by him after the 
Revolution. His two elder brothers, Sampson and John, accompanied 
him to America, the former settling in Augusta county, the latter in 
Norfolk with him. In 1771 Sampson resided in the village of Staun- 
ton, and was conducting a successful mercantile business there, with 
Thomas as a silent partner. 

Sampson was prominent in the affairs of his county and State, rep- 
resenting his county in the House of Delegates a number of times in 
succession. He was a member of the Executive Council, and as 
senior member of that body, in the absence of the Governor, presided 
over its deliberations and signed its proceedings. 

John, who was the father of the Rev. John Mathews, of Mathews 
county, a very distinguished clergyman of his day, was a plain, unas- 
suming man in the every-day walks of life. 

In personal appearance, General Mathews was strikingly like 
Washington. It is said of him that on a festive occasion in Norfolk 
he was spoken to for Washington by the great La Fayette, who after- 
wards became his warm friend. With the bearing of a soldier, over 
six feet in height, robust and well proportioned, with handsome face 
and eagle eye, he was a conspicuous figure in any body of men on any 
occasion. His frank, open countenance, genial manner and rare 
personal magnetism, won for him friends among all classes of society. 

His private life was exemplary, and wherever we have an insight 
into it, we find it that of a Virginia gentleman of that day. It is 
said of him that his spare moments were spent romping with the little 
urchins of King's Lane; and in his declining years he was wont to 
call them around him and relate to them stories of the stirring scenes 
of '76, 

As a lawyer, our record of him is scant indeed; still we find he was 
one of the ablest and most successful members of the Norfolk bar, 
which was at that time an exceptionally able one, having some of the 
leading jurists of that day as members. Though the law was his 
chosen profession, still his military and public life overshadowed his 
life at the bar. We are told by Mr. Grigsby that his learning was 
respectable, and that he had no inconsiderable knowledge of the law 
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of admiralty. He was a bold, fearless speaker, a logical debater, a 
powerful advocate, and a close, earnest and painstaking student of his 
profession. 

Though it was time and again tendered him, he had no desire to 
wear the judicial ermine, and he always declined the offer. His opinion 
on the law of admiralty was eagerly sought after and always had 
weight with the members of the bar. He was -a friend of the younger 
members of the bar, many of whom had learned the principles of law 
sitting at his feet. 

General Mathews was by nature a soldier and loved military life in 
all its phases. He was never so happy as when mounted on his favorite 
war-steed leading a muster, or, with drawn sabre, leading a charge 
against the British. Gallant and brave as ever marched to the drum- 
beat, he always prided himself on his record as a soldier in the defence 
of liberty. His first record as a soldier was his services as colonel 
under General Andrew Lewis, the ' ' Hero of Point Pleasant, ' ' on July 
9, 1776, in driving Lord Dunmore from his entrenchments on Gwyn's 
Island, at the mouth of the Piankitank river. For gallantry on this 
occasion, he was promoted to the rank of general of brigade. He 
directed the shot, so says tradition, that swept the ware from the 
breakfast table of his Excellency, and made him cry out ' ' My God ! 
My God ! has it come to this ? " On the mainland at Cricket Hill, 
just opposite the island, he erected a fort which was called Fort 
Mathews in his honor, the remains of which fort are still to be seen. 

Perhaps it would be of interest here to relate a beautiful legend 
which was told the writer some years ago by one of the older inhabit- 
ants of Gwyn's Island, and also mentioned by the historian, Howe. 
Pocahontas, the beloved daughter of King Powhatan, when going to 
visit a friendly chief named Japazaws, who lived in what is now known 
as the " Northern Neck," left her father's home at Werowocomico on 
the James, went through Mathews county, and in attempting to swim 
across Piankitank river, was overcome by the waves and was rescued 
by an unknown man to whom she gave, as a token of her gratitude, 
the beautiful island at the mouth of the river. On this same trip it is 
to be remembered she was betrayed into the hands of Captain Argall 
by Japazaws, for the reward of one copper kettle. 

Although he was promoted to the rank of general, his name does 
not appear among the Virginia officers who served in the Continental 
Army, hence arising the belief on the part of some historians that he 
was an officer of the State militia and not of the Continental Army. 
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Again we find him at the battle of Great Bridge, near Norfolk, and 
at the closing scenes of the Revolution at Yorktown in 1781, when he 
sheathed his- sword forever. In 1812, when the British fleet lay off 
Cape Henry, ready to bombard the city of Norfolk, he was appointed 
chairman of the committee of safety. Though this old soldier was 
nearing his three-scrore years and ten, his military spirit was still 
unbroken and his former ardor unabated. His spirit fired up, and 
calliug the people together, he made one of his characteristic speeches, 
urging them that the city be put in a posture of defence at once. 

His public life was in no less degree exemplary than his private life. 
He represented Norfolk county in the general assembly for a number 
of years, and was elected Speaker as many as four times in succession, 
beginning with the session of 1778-9. Later, he was a candidate for 
Governor, but withdrew in favor of another well-known son of Norfolk, 
who afterwards became Governor. 

As a Mason, he was prominent. In 1782 he was a member of the 
Williamsburg lodge; on the 28th day of October, 1789, he was present 
at a communication of the Grand Lodge of Virginia Masons held in 
the city of Richmond, as delegate from Norfolk Lodge No. 1, and 
presided over its deliberations as Grand Master pro tern. Again he 
was present at a half-yearly communication held October 28, 1790, as 
Deputy Grand Master, and was elected Grand Master, which office he 
held three years, and was succeeded by Judge Marshall. At a com- 
munication held in December, 1812, his death was reported among 
those which had occurred during the previous year in Norfolk 
Lodge No. 1. 

There is a diversity of opinion among the people of the county of 
Mathews as to the origin of the name of the county, and the spelling 
of that name. We have discovered proof positive that the county was 
named in honor of General Thomas Mathews, the subject of this sketch, 
and was not called after Governor George Mathews or Samuel 
Matthews, who were also prominent men of Virginia. The name 
"Mathews" should be spelled with one and not two "t's." The 
record is plain. Mathews county was carved out of Gloucester in 
1790, so says Henning's Statutes (13, p. 162.) The name of the 
surveyor who ran the dividing line between the two counties was one 
Isaac Foster, who was styled ' ' Grand Surveyor of Gloucester, ' ' and 
was appointed by the Governor. 

In a note to Grigsby's History of the Virginia Convention, Vol. 2, 
p. 80 (Virginia Historical Society Collections, Vol. 10, edited by R. 
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A. Brock), we find the following: "In the Chart of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, compiled by William Marshall, Clerk of the 
District of Virginia in 1790, the very year of the birth of the county, 
that it was named after Mr. Speaker Mathews." Again in the 
magazine of the Virginia Historical Society (Vol. 3, p. 313) is printed 
the resolution of the county court of Mathews, apprising the General 
of their intention to perpetuate his name in the nomination of the 
county, and in the same papers we find that he, in token of the com- 
pliment paid him, presented the county court with its first seal, which 
bore upon its die a representation of ship-building, emblematic, per- 
haps, of the occupation of the people of the county. Of this curiosity 
all save the die, which was lost when the records and fixtures of the 
clerk's office were carried to Eichmond for safe keeping during the 
Civil War, is still in the clerk's office of the county. 

As Speaker of the House of Delegates, Grand Master of Virginia 
Masons, and in all his official business of which we have any record, 
he spelled his name with one "t," without a single exception, so we 
must conclude, that as the county was named in his honor, the name 
should be spelled with one "t." 

Hon. Hugh Blair Grigsby, in his " Discourse on the Life of Lyttleton 
Waller Tazewell," speaking of the distinguished men of Norfolk when 
Mr. Tazewell entered public life, said of General Mathews: 

"There he stands with the figure of Apollo and the spirit of Mars, clad in the 
blue and buff of the Revolution, wearing that sword which he had worn through 
the struggle with the mother country. His well powdered head surmounted by 
the old cocked hat which he had worn when driven from Fort Nelson by the 
myrmidons of his British namesake, and at the siege of York, and with that long 
queue, the dressing of which was no mean labor of the toilet of that era. To his 
dying day, which happened on the eve of the late war with Great Britain, though 
a general of brigade, on all stated musters he appeared in the field in full uniform, 
and was greeted by old and young with applause. 

" He was a native of St. Kitts ; left the island before the Revolution, performed 
his part gallantly through the entire contest for independence ; had long been a 
member of the House of Delegates, of which he was again and again elected 
Speaker ; performing the duties of the chair with a dignity, firmness, and grace 
still freshly remembered, and bequeathing his name to a beautiful county over- 
looking Cheasapeake Bay, the name which it still bears. He served in the 
assembly at a memorable period. The questions of the age were to be settled. 
He recorded his name in favor of religious freedom, where it will shine forever. 
He voted for the resolutions convoking the meeting at Annapolis, which was the 
seminal germ of the present Federal Constitution. He voted to send delegates to 
the Federal Convention, and in the Convention that ratified that instrument, in 
the name of Virginia he voted for its adoption ; and when Norfolk commemorated 
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the installation of the Federal Constitution by the firing of guns, by the display of 
fireworks, by flags, by civic, mechanical and military processions, conspicuous on 
that day was the General, who acted as the chief priest of the august ceremonies 
which honored the birth of a nation. He was always elected to any office to which 
the people could call him. His address had the tinge of a soldier, but was most 
fascinating. No familiarity could impair its effect. The bar regarded him with 
affection and reverence. All men about town loved him. The women almost 
adored him ; a smile from the General on a gala day, mounted on his charger, 
which he managed well to the last, or the lifting of his three-cornered hat on the 
side-walk, was a trophy which the prettiest woman, maid or matron, would treasure 
away among the spolia opima of her board. His social position was the highest. 
He was known far and wide, and played most becomingly the part of a host to the 
distinguished guests from abroad. 

4 ' Some of our old citizens remember the coaches and four which used to pass 
down King's Lane to his modest residence at the foot of the tide. One of the acts 
of his life was characteristic. He was on a visit to his brother at St. Kitts, when 
a French fleet lay off the island, and levied a sum of money on the people, which 
they paid. The French then levied another sum which the people of the island 
were wholly unable to pay. In this dilemma the people of St. Kitts had recourse 
to General Mathews, who, dressed in his uniform as an American general officer, 
went on board the hostile fleet and induced the Admiral to accept an order from 
him on the American consul in Paris, for the sum in question. The fleet then 
sailed away and the island was safe. In due time the order came back protested. 
Suit was brought and judgment obtained against him, and the venerable patriot 
spent his last days in prison bounds for a debt which the British government 
ought to have paid with gratitude as well as money. 

In 1802 he was approaching his 60th year, but was vigorous and attentive to 
business. He was a fine speaker. His voice was melodious, and its compass ex- 
ceeded belief. It could be heard along the line of a whole brigade in the clatter 
of a skirmish. It is one of the traditions of the bar that he could, by condensing 
his voice as he approached it, break a glass in pieces. His learning was respect- 
able, and with a jury he had great weight, and he was heard with respect by the 
court ; and always having lived and practiced in seaports, he had no inconsider- 
able knowledge of the law of admiralty. 

"In the Cheasapeake war, old as he was, his spirit fired. He took command 
of a brigade and longed for another crack at the British. 

" With all the demonstrations of public grief, his remains were committed to 
the grave in the southeast angle of the yard of St. Paul's." 



